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the poacher's point of view. His object was to isso.
protect growing crops from the ravages of hares
and rabbits, which were preserved for sporting
purposes without regard for the feelings or pockets
of the tenants. The Bill, therefore, simply pro-
vided that occupiers of land, all contracts notwith-
standing, should have, equally with their landlords,
the right to kill and take ground game. Poaching
remained an offence, and poaching in gangs by
night a felony. The Bill was one for the benefit
of the tenant farmers, and of them alone. But
they were satisfied by Sir William Harcourt's con-
cessions, to which a few Whigs, led by Mr. Henry
Brand, the Speaker's son, strenuously objected, and
very little more was heard of the Game Laws after it
had passed. The professional poacher from London
did not excite much sympathy among agricul-
tural labourers. The Employers' Liability Bill, Employers-
introduced by Mr. JDodson, was an ingenious com- Actlllty
promise. Since 1887, when the Court of Exchequer,
through Lord Abinger, decided Priestley v. Fowler,
it had been held by the Courts that, though a master
was liable to strangers for the negligence of his serv-
ants, he was not liable to those servants themselves
except for his own. If, for instance, an explosion
in a mine, which was due to the carelessness of a
miner, injured persons living near the pit's mouth,
they could recover damages from the mine-owner.
But the other miners, or their families if they were
killed, would be prevented from suing by Lord
Abinger's doctrine of common employment. The
Trade Unions pressed for the simple removal of
this restriction, but that was farther than Ministers
were prepared to go. They would only propose
that the employer should be liable for superin-
tendents or foremen, " to whose orders the work-
men were bound to conform." Even this was too
much for many of the masters, and Mr. Knowles,